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Knowledge of human nature tends 
to place men instead of hating them 
or blaming them: and the tradi- 
tional impassivity of this kind of 
wisdom is no absence of feeling, but 
only a relatively complete transla- 
tion of emotion into a working creed. 


WiiuiaM Ernest Hockinc 
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A BUREAU FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


EDWARD A. STRECKER, M. D. 
Chief of Clinic for Mental and Nervous Diseases, Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia 


HE reading of Stewart Paton’s re- 
T cent contribution entitled Human 
Behavior at least makes a profound 
impression as to the necessity of studying 
human behavior if we are ever to hope to 
reduce the sum total of casualties, both 
physical and mental, which are strewn along 
the shores of civilization. Again, although 
there is considerable merit in attempting to 
piece together a bit of human wreckage so 
that it will again be seaworthy, there is 
perhaps even more value in applying the 
knowledge thus gained to salvaging a human 
craft which is leaking but still afloat. Final- 
ly, might it not be worth while to study in a 
somewhat scientific and detached spirit and 
without any hope of immediate result, living 
conditions of human beings—or, to pursue 
the metaphor, the winds, the waves, and the 
currents of the ocean of life against which 
human vessels sometimes and, in fact, often 
break themselves into useless pieces? These 
and similar vague promptings are the text of 
the following more concrete proposal. 
I would like to have someone consider 
favorably the institution in at least one 
large city of a “Bureau of Social Research” 


and I hope to be able to develop in not too 
many words the need for such a bureau— 
its skeleton organization, its functions, and 
then, if any space remains, one or two of the 
problems to which it might profitably devote 
its energies. 

On second thought it is scarcely necessary 
in writing for a group of social workers to 
dwell at any length on the urgent need for a 
close, scientific study of the factors which 
produce their “cases.” One would not 
think of insulting the intelligence of a 
chemist by inquiring of him whether or not 
he would be interested in finding out all 
that is possible concerning certain ingre- 
dients which when brought together produce 
a destructive explosion. Social workers are 
constantly handling the end products of 
social experiments which have exploded. 
They must be profoundly impressed with 
the fact that a limited number of conditions 
or difficulties make up the early history of 
their “‘cases” and that these same condi- 
tions and difficulties are endlessly repeated. 
Social workers are human; therefore they 
must often wonder why someone does not 
study these dangerous factors and thus en- 
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courage measures which will prevent their 
constant menace to civilization. But first 
they must be studied! 

Obviously the proper place for a Bureau 
of Social Research is in the midst of and 
under the auspices of a large social service 
organization such as the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of Philadelphia or New York. 
Here is the laboratory which is filled to over- 
flowing with material, and here are the work- 
ers who are able to attack the problem. A 
group of five trained women would consti- 
tute the nucleus of the Bureau. They would 
give their entire time and receive remunera- 
tions commensurate with the importance of 
the positions. The Bureau undoubtedly 
would be able to make numerous valuable 
affiliations. For instance, it is difficult for 
me to think of anyone who is seriously en- 
gaged in any phase of the practice of medi- 
cine which brings him into actual contact 
with patients who does not have at least one 
worthwhile social idea which should be 
tested by experimental study. If encour- 
aged he would immediately place at the 
disposal of the Bureau his own resources and 
those of his professional connections. The 
nurse in public service would surely welcome 
the opportunity to co-operate, as would also 
the rank and file of social workers. 

The organization of such a Bureau should 
be as loose as is compatible with efficient 
working. In addition to the group of re- 
search workers and the affiliations upon 
which they could call for help there would 
probably be a board of representative 
physicians, psychologists and _ specialists 
in various fields of social economy who 
without dominating could still forward and 
in some sense direct the investigations of 
the Bureau. 6 

The function of the Bureau may be some- 
what delimited and brought within the 
compass of the practical by pointing out 
some of the things it should not attempt nor 
be expected to accomplish. Being engaged 
in research it would not try to apply the 
information which it might gain except as a 
matter of pure experiment. It should not be 
frightened out of existence by incessant 
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clamor for RESULTS. Some of its labors- 
conceivably might not bear fruit for many 
years or even decades. Often a blank would 
be drawn. Much gravel must be washed 
before pay dirt is struck. The Bureau 
should not be expected to initiate or activate 
propaganda. It should not in any way sup- 
port itself or devote its energies to soliciting 
financial assistance. Its activities should 
be allowed to cover a wide range and its 
energizing principle should be very flexible. 
It should be absolutely unbiased in its 
studies and should discard as far as possible 
all preformed notions. In social service as in 
medicine many errors are perpetuated with 
no more excuse than the deadly influence of 
custom. One might go on indefinitely, but 
what is needed is clear and may be stated in 
a single sentence. There is required a group 
of trained social students, whose function 
will be to conduct and study certain social 
experiments and report their findings. Their 
functions will be akin to those of the scienti- 
fic chemist or psychologist or physiologist 
who is after all not so much concerned with 
the inferences which may be drawn from his 
experiments or their application, but who is 
deeply interested in performing these ex- 
periments carefully and recording exactly 
what was observed. 

In reviewing case histories in a large 
clinic for mental and nervous diseases one 
may often place a finger here and there in the 
record and be optimistic enough to say, 
“If at this point something could have 
been done, something added or something 
subtracted from the family situation, this 
man or woman would not now be suffering 
from an aggravated neurosis which will 
require a long time for treatment and will 
reduce the social level of the family.” I 
dare say the same thought occurs to the 
physician who studies tuberculosis or car- 
diac disease, or lues, or what not. It is 
particularly these critical social episodes, 
these turning points in the lives of individ- 
uals and families which deserve the closest 
investigation. It is something of a re- 
flection on modern social service, modern 
medicine, and indeed modern civilization 
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that these destructive social reactions which 
recur so frequently are accepted without 
even adequate scientific analysis. They 
need to be scrutinized not only retrospec- 
tively, after one is forced to give them at- 
tention because they have in a given in- 
stance resulted in a neurosis, psychosis, 
in tuberculosis, or syphilis, but more par- 
ticularly before the crisis has been reached. 
Such problems would engage the attention 
of this Bureau of Social Research. 

There are endless discussions and argu- 
ments relative to the comparative effect of 
heredity and environment in the production 
of the neurotic child. Unfortunately the 
nervous child who comes to the clinic has 
had the disadvantage both of a heavily 
charged ancestry and of correspondingly 
harmful surroundings. Instead of spending 
time in pointless controversy, would it not 
be more fruitful actually to take a number 
of children with definitely known heredity 
and place them in a favorable environment 
while they are in the formative, impression- 
able period of life? All that stands in the 
way is the absence of a bureau of trained 
workers who will carry out the experiment. 

I have for some time been impressed 
with the apparent triviality of the circum- 
stances which initiate the break in the 
marital relation and the ease with which 
the subsequent annihilation of family life 
is accomplished. Would it not be worth 
while to weigh these prophetic circumstances 
in the making and note the effect of intro- 
ducing more or less artificial innovations? 

The injurious result of mal-nutrition on 
the individual is clearly recognized and its 
deleterious effect on the physical and social 
growth and development of the family can 
be readily projected in the imagination— 
but do we know exactly how this is brought 


about? It is a far cry from the food values 
of correctly cooked diets in the food labora- 
tory to their actual food value when they 
reach the family in a marginal economic 
status after more or less haphazard prepara- 
tion. How valuable would be the knowledge 
gained through the Bureau of Social Re- 
search if one of its members actually lived 
in such a household and studied the problem 
at first hand! 

What do we really know about the ques- 
tion of the mother of the illegitimate child? 
It is, I think, a mistaken notion always to 
consider this anti-social act as the out- 
cropping of mental subnormality. A fair 
percentage of these unfortunate young wom- 
en are intellectually and probably emo- 
tionally normal and to crowd them into the 
niche of constitutional psychopathic in- 
feriority is to judge them by a single act 
which is scarcely a scientific method of 
diagnosis. Would it not repay one’s efforts 
to view dispassionately the family setting 
which so frequently produces the unwedded 
mother and note not sentimentally but 
scientifically and exactly what elements seem 
to be most often lacking? 

The problems here presented are but a 
few of the many. The physician who is 
interested in tuberculosis or in heart disease 
or in lues or in fact in any department or 
specialty of medicine will have just as 
important queries to propound. Disease, 
physical or mental, in its broadest sense is 
mal-behavior and social factors are prob- 
ably not less causative than bacilli. The 
former should be placed under the trained 
scientific social student’s lens and viewed 
in much the same manner as the latter 
are subjected to the scrutiny of the scien- 
tist’s eye through the medium of the mi- 
croscope. 


— 
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THE CASE CONFERENCE AND THE 
COMMUNITY PROGRAM' 


GERTRUDE LONGDEN 
General Secretary, Champaign (Ill.) United Charities Association 


E from small city organizations be- 

come so accustomed to apologiz- 

ing for ourselves, so accustomed 
to explaining that our work is handicapped 
by the small number of social resources in 
the community, the lack of community 
spirit, the self-sufficiency of the small com- 
munity, that it is a pleasure to consider one 
phase of the work in which the small com- 
munity has an advantage—as we undoubt- 
edly do have in the part which our case 
conference can play in any community 
program. It is of course a matter of num- 
bers. For convenience in handling, our 
case conferences are kept about the same 
size in all organizations whether large or 
small. The smaller the community the 
better known a well chosen conference 
group is and the larger the proportion of the 
community which it reaches. This very 
fact puts a greater responsibility on the 
secretary from the small city to make use of 
the case conferences to further community 
ends. 

There is no group in which we can so well 
bring out the possibilities and the difficulties 
of family case work. There we can intimate- 
ly talk over all the factors involved. Even 
in our more advanced communities where 
case work has been known for several years 
there is need of education on possibilities of 
family work. No case worker can go far in 
advance of community standards and we 
shall be handicapped in handling case work 
unless our organizations can carry a_con- 
stantly enlarging group of representative 
citizens with them, or at least not far be- 
hind them, to a better realization of what 
family social work can be. Probably we 
have all had the experience of being called to 
account by a board member or some inter- 

1Given at the Small City Luncheon of the American 


Association for Organizing Family Social Work at 
Milwaukee, June 28, 1921. 


ested person, when trying to put over a 
piece of individual family work, with the 
statement, “ But isn’t that family a favorite 
of yours that you are planning for them 
something that you could not do for every 
family coming to the organization?” Com- 
munity standards still tend to drag us back 
to a dead level of treatment for our clients 
regardless of the individual factors involved, 
In combating this idea the case conference 
can be made invaluable. 

Whether the case conference is to under- 
stand individual case work depends largely 
on the type of problems chosen for discus- 
sion. There is a temptation to present the 
problem in which the factors involved are 
relatively simple. Then it is comparatively 
easy to follow the decision of the case con- 
ference and the results are more likely to 
be what the case conference plans and 


Superficially our case work seems 
then more effective and there is a tempta- 
tion to make the organization appear in the 


expects. 


most favorable light. Where the family 
problem involves changes in ideals, habits 
or character, where treatment must involve 
constant encouragement and constant over- 
sight for long periods, it is not so easy. If 
the case conference is to be of value in en- 
larging the community conception of family 
work the cases introduced should be rep- 
resentative of all work done by the or- 
ganization and the latter type of problem 
should be introduced in greater proportion 
as the case conference learns to comprehend 
all the difficulties and discouragements 
involved in family work. In our case con- 
ference we have occasionally introduced 
the case which is a failure, the problem for 
which the case conference finds it impossible 
to suggest action. When the failure is due 
to a community lack which makes it im- 
possible to deal with that particular problem 
there is definite value in bringing it before 
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the case conference if the cause of the failure 
is made clear. We must be sure, however, 
in introducing this type of family problem 
that the failure is not due to an incomplete 
investigation, an ignorance of the individuals 
which make up the family or ignorance of 
the facts which have brought about the 
situation. 

In many of the problems presented com- 
munity weaknesses are shown up and the 
alert secretary can do much to emphasize 
and bring out these weaknesses. These may 
be purely local problems or more frequently 
problems whose control involves county or 
state action. Some of the discussions which 
have arisen in our own case conference 
will serve as suggestions. There have come 
out complications due to the different 
marriage laws in adjoining states, the weak- 
ness of our penal laws, the inadequacy of 
our juvenile court laws in dealing with 
certain types of juvenile cases, inadequate 
care of the feebleminded and of the epileptic. 
These are some of the more obvious prob- 
lems from which few communities are free. 
When the relation of the individual family 
problem to the larger community problem 
is shown it is to be expected that the alert 
case conference will ask, “‘What can be 
done to change these conditions?” This 
gives an excellent opportunity when the 
problem is more than a local one to attack 
that self-sufficiency which is so common in 
our small communities. It is there that we 
find a firm belief that large city problems 
are not our problems, that our problems 
are unique. The secretary can then point 
out the interdependence of all commu- 
nities in such problems; that we can 
get results in attacking them only as we 
all act together and so the only effective 
course is to get in touch with and work 
through state and national agencies. 

Many organizations can make better use 
of the case conference to further community 
action for which the family society itself is 
not responsible. For example, Illinois has 
a state law which permits each county to 
erect its own tuberculosis sanitarium. In 
our own county, while the sanitarium has 


been voted, the erection has been slow due 
to opposition because of the expense involved 
and lack of understanding of the need. At 
a time when there was general interest in the 
subject, it was possible to introduce in our 
case conference a family problem involving 
tuberculosis and to show the difficulties in- 
volved in using a sanitarium across the 
state. This gave opportunity to discuss 
the general tuberculosis problem in the 
county with good effect. 

It is usually the health work which is 
developed along with family work in our 
smaller communities. Disease affects so 
large a proportion of our clients that there 
is a wide choice of such problems. Whether 
our own societies are developing such work 
or some separate organization is responsible, 
our case conference can be used most 
effectively in showing up these problems. 
Here again examples given are only illus- 
trative and each community having its own 
individual line of development will find its 
own case problems which can be used with 
effect. 

There are difficulties in using the case 
conference for such purposes. The smaller 
the community the smaller the number of 
cases handled and so the more restricted we 
are in the choice of the problem to be pre- 
sented. Family problems have a way of 
choosing their own time when solution is 
necessary and not the time most effective 
for community action. The family needs 
must come first. The case must be brought 
before the conference at the best time for the 
family, not at the best time for the commu- 
nity. But our social problems have a way of 
staying with us, they are rarely solved over 
night, so that usually the family problem 
can be made of value in showing its larger 
community aspects no matter when the par- 
ticular problem must come up for solution. 

Then there is that great danger for which 
every secretary is on the alert—the danger 
that some member of the conference in 
her enthusiasm will pass on to the com- 
munity at large not the general problem 
involved, but the specific case discussed 
which is so full of human interest. This 
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danger is so great that the secretary is 
continually taxed to find ways to warn the 
members without wearing them out by 
repetition or without seeming to lack con- 
fidence in them. If she is awake to this 
danger, the secretary will find it increas- 
ingly possible to use the case conference 
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to secure a larger community co-operation 
in all lines of social service and at the same 
time build up a better understanding of our 
methods and objects and increase that good 
will which the family social work society 
must have if it is to be most effective in the 
community. 


THE SEGREGATION OF THE SOCIAL WORKER 


JOHN 


B. DAWSON 


General Secretary, New Haven (Conn.) Organized Charities Association 


ORE than half the trouble that 
besets the family social worker 
in his professional relationship to 
the community lies in the fact that he has 
taken a well-nigh universal and very an- 
cient virtue and out of it has constructed 
a science about which he speaks in strange 
terms that were unknown the day before 
yesterday. The public is essentially chari- 
tably minded, but the social worker seems 
to want all men to be charitable in a par- 
ticular way. Mentally the average indi- 
vidual is still at the stage when charity was 
the simple exercise of neighborliness in a 
far less complex form of society than exists 
today, and all this talk of social diagnosis, 
the technique of case work and so on leaves 
him not a little bewildered and out of 
patience. Has not this a good deal to do 
with the anomaly that those who have 
given years of their lives in service to 
others, in the development of agencies 
and institutions shaped for the sole purpose 
of rendering service wisely and effectively, 
must offer all kinds of enticements, backed 
by most of the devices known to modern 
publicity, to induce the charitable public to 
be charitable enough to support these enter- 
prises? The family case worker is apt to 
meet this curious situation by saying that 
the public is thoughtless, or ignorant, or 
sentimental or indifferent. The truth of 
the matter probably is that the public is 
befogged. 
Fundamentally, the impulse’ which 
prompts the giving of the lay public and the 
impulse which directs{the activities of the 


family case worker are the same. The 
difference which exists between the meth- 
ods of the two implies a serious problem 
in community life. On the one hand we 
have many good folk, just as kind hearted 
and generous as ever, but practicing their 
charity in a way that the changed conditions 
of social life make of doubtful value. On the 
other hand we have a small group of people 
who have worked out new ways of helpful- 
ness, but who appear at times to be in dan- 
ger of converting charity into a sort of 
social cult, to be practiced only by the 
initiated and the chosen few. 

If family social work in its modern sense 
represents a policy that is sovially more 
valuable than the old plan of -almsgiving, 
let us remember that the measure of social 
progress will depend less upon the excellence 
of the standards we set for ourselves than 
upon the extent to which these standards are 
accepted and understood by the whole 
community—of which we professional so- 
cial workers form a very small part. And 
when we speak of approval and acceptance 
of our methods we mean something more 
than financial support for the agencies 
which put these methods into practice. 
Too often a check to the “C. O. S.” means 
the very negation of the things we stand for, 
and becomes for the individual a ready 
means of transferring to the social agency 
responsibilities for community betterment 
which rightly should rest on each individual. 

The well worn analogy between the 
social worker and the physician may perhaps 
be urged here against the need for any such 
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broad acceptance of case work principles 
on the part of the public at large. We do not 
expect all men to become physicians. It is 
necessary for oniy a small fraction of man- 
kind to know how to perform a major 
operation or treat a diseased body. Is it not 
just as reasonable to argue that skill and 
training in the field of family rehabilitation 
on the part of a few only will be sufficient 
to serve the interests of the community? 
Obviously. But two considerations arise 
to suggest that the analogy implies some- 
thing more than the arbitrary segregation of 
the social worker. In the first place, family 
social work, more than the profession of 
medicine, deals with the problem of human 
individuals living together. Social prob- 
lems cannot be consigned exclusively to 
social agencies. ‘They crop up wherever 
individuals work together, play together, 
or have any contact one with another. 
The individual may at times have to call 
for the co-operation of a social agency. 
He should certainly be able to feel that the 
agency is there when required, to supplement 
his own action out of an experience possibly 
broader and richer than his own. But noth- 
ing will remove from him the problem that 
is his, nor lessen the importance of his 
being able to think and act with regard to 
it in a socially constructive way. In the 
second place there is a distinction between 
practice and technique. The most skilled 
physician is powerless in the face of ig- 
norance plus indifference to the common 
law of personal hygiene. So too, the social 
worker, however expert he may be in social 
diagnosis and treatment, performs but an 
empty service when the community is un- 
moved by the things that are essential to 
the upbuilding and strengthening of family 
life. It is not a question of making all men 
experts in social work but rather of develop- 
ing a social consciousness which will rec- 
ognize the value of expert service, knowing 
when it is to be called in, and understanding 
the continuity of effort that should exist 
between the work of those who are expert 
and that of those who are not. 

It is undoubtedly true that during the 
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past four or five years the distance which 
separates the social worker and the public 
has grown less. Some optimists seem to 
talk as though a real rapprochement had 
been effected. But in some communities 
at least it is still disconcertingly obvious at 
times that the basis of understanding be- 
tween the two is vague and intangible. 
Various factors have operated to bring 
about this unfortunate isolation of the social 
worker. Not the least of these is the loose 
way in which he refers to the subject of 
social education. His position in the com- 
munity has been weakened through his 
preoccupation with the social agency as a 
medium for education. One is very far 
indeed from implying that a social agency 
has no educational function. On the con- 
trary, every such agency which is worth 
its salt must acknowledge a very distinct 
responsibility for educational and preventive 
work. But to imagine that the development 
of a social consciousness in the community, 
upon which the true rapprochement between 
the social worker and the public must rest, 
depends upon the educational work of social 
agencies, betrays a point of view more 
touching than convincing. The social 
agency may well contribute something to 
the development of this common ground 
which no other institution can give, but it 
must be linked up with something far more 
democratic both in principle and organiza- 
tion before it can make that contribution as 
effective as it should be. Good publicity or 
good case work on the part of the family 
work agency are at the best feeble things as 
instruments for the social education of the 
community as a whole. Every case worker 
in training has probably listened to many 
eulogies on the case conference as an educa- 
tional medium. The theory is that a group 
of earnest people, twelve perhaps, meet to- 
gether once a week, to try to suggest means 
of helping certain poor families, any one of 
which eleven out of the twelve have prob- 
ably never seen. It is suggested that this 
process of group thinking will be likely 
not only to bring out the wisest plan of 
service for the family in question, but also 
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a new realization of the value of constructive 
case work and of the individual’s relation- 
ship to social problems. Further it is 
argued that when the conference is over and 
the volunteer returns to those who talk of 
other things than social work, she will take 
with her the impressions she has formed and 
will drop a word here and there regarding the 
wisdom of this or that action, or the im- 
portance of this or that principle among 
her friends, who, similarly impressed, will 
pass the word along to friends of theirs, so 
that by a sort of reverberatory process the 
educational influence of the conference 
passes through the community. Now while 
one may accept unreservedly the value, 
indeed the necessity of the case conference, 
one may be excused for questioning its 
effectiveness as the only medium of com- 
munity education. Few will deny that 
case work problems demand group thinking 
—or that adherents have been won to social 
work directly or indirectly as a result of 
the conference method—but to approach 
the problem of the education of the com- 
munity from the angle of the case conference 
is too much like ladling out the ocean with 
a teaspoon. This is not to belittle the value 
of personal work or individual effort. It is 
a matter of adjusting the perspective. One 
ardent champion of the conference method 
has been heard indignantly to remark 
that Christianity itself spread from a group 
of twelve. True, but it may be submitted 
that there was in that small group of 
pioneers an element usually lacking in the 
case conference. 

But then is not the social agency in the 
habit of using a much broader method of 
approach to the community? What about 
our annual reports, our pamphlets and 
newspaper articles as educational media? 
By common consent the annual report 
seems foredoomed to an early death. Our 
so-called educational pamphlets, it must be 
feared, have been designed too often with 
the sole object of making the public pleased 
with our efforts. The essence of publicity, 
as some one has said, is that the public 
should be well impressed rather than well 
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informed. We have adopted the maxim and _ 
we are peddling our wares with about as 
much gusto as the merchant might give to 
advertising his soap or latest breakfast food. 
Admittedly it brings results, financial re. 
sults, but at least let us face the act that to 
the extent to which these results are based 
merely on a pleasurable impression rather 
than on sound knowledge and judgment we 
are subordinating education to the cultiva- 
tion of a healthy balance sheet. The news- 
paper is probably the best means available 
to the social worker for conveying to the 
public information concerning the specific 
activities in which he takes part; but this 
again is too erratic, too circumscribed and 
too partial as the only medium for education- 
al work. 

Must not this whole question of education 
be placed where it properly belongs—in the 
public schools and colleges? If the attitude 
of the public toward social questions is to 
be affected at all, will it not have to be 
during the formative years of school and | 
college life? If the object of education is 
the intelligent use of mind and body, does 
not this in itself suggest the necessity of 
imparting some knowledge as to the social 
environment in which mind and body are to 
function? Would not a simple and system- 
atic study of those social problems which 
sooner or later the individual must face add 
immeasurably to the social consciousness 
of the community in after years? Would it 
not be an altogether wholesome influence if 
young, fresh and vigorous minds were 
turned toward the search for those factors 
which underlie the problems of modern 
community life and determine our attitude 
toward these problems? No one supposes, 
of course, that the solution of the social 
problem can be reached by a group of high 
school students or undergraduates—no one 
would deny that a truer understanding 
must come through experience of life itself. 
It is a matter, however, not so much of 
fullness of knowledge as of habit of thought 
and awareness of social conditions. Far 
from being abnormal and morbid, the mat- 
ter can be dealt with in a perfectly natural 
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and normal way: Certain things are essen- 
tial to the development of normal life. To 
what extent are they attainable by different 
groups in the community? What are the 
consequences of their non-attainment? 
What prevents their attainment? What 
measures does the community take when 
their attainment seems impossible in the 
ordinary way? Why should the community 
exert itself at all to ensure their attainment? 
Under no more complicated an outline than 
this, much might be said of the problems of 
social life and the part that the individual 
plays therein in such a way as to promote 
good habits of thought and lead to more 
careful study and consideration in later 
years, and incidentally to a much closer 
union between the public and the social 
worker. 

It is not wholly the attitude of the public, 
however, that puts the social worker in a 
group apart. Toa certain extent separation 
is necessary. It is in every way desirable 
that social workers should try to develop a 
professional status. The danger is lest in 
striving after a professional standard we 
achieve only a new class consciousness. 
It is still possible in this year of grace for a 
social agency to publish in its annual report 
the naive statement, “Send all beggars to 
our office. We are equipped to distinguish 
between the worthy and unworthy.” While 
most of us have come to doubt the existence 
within ourselves of any God-given powers 
to draw such a fine distinction, not a few of 
us have transferred the principle of infalli- 
bility to our case work methods. We are 
so convinced of the efficiency of our own 
ways of doing things, so absorbed with the 
technique we are evolving that we adopt 
unconsciously a rather top-lofty attitude 
toward those who, as we put it, have inferior 
standards of case work, or, worse still, no 
standards at all. Our friends must surely 
pray at times for us to acquire the saving 
sense of humor—so seriously do we take 
ourselves! By all means let us perfect our 
technique to the limit of our ability, but let 


us remind ourselves occasionally that we 
have no monopoly of service, that others to 
whom the jargon of the family case worker 
is an unknown tongue have their part to 
play in social and family problems, and 
that it might be well at times if we sacrificed 
something of our technique for the sake of 
travelling along the road with them. 

This remoteness of the social worker is a 
danger which besets the executive in a 
large organization with peculiar insidious- 
ness. Placed in a position to direct the 
activities of an agency organized to serve 
those suffering from social maladjustment, 
with a multitude of calls upon his time, he 
may hold the most approved views on the 
question of family rehabilitation yet rarely 
find it possible from one day’s end to another 
to maintain that personal and natural 
contact with the poor which is at once a 
basis of understanding and the best incen- 
tive to the attack on anti-social conditions. 
He must constantly guard against a pre- 
occupation on his part with the agency he 
directs as an agency per se rather than as an 
instrument for social progress. He catches 
himself balancing what is lawful with what 
is expedient, gaging the effect of a denun- 
ciation of an intolerable evil by the influence 
his action may have on the popularity of the 
agency in the community or even on his 
own standing within that agency. He 
acquires a sort of vested interest in the 
machinery of social endeavor and is tempted 
to play safe. Happily, the very existence 
of this conflict implies a recognition of a 
higher standard of service to the community. 
The social worker at least knows “how the 
other half lives.” He is in a strategic posi- 
tion to act as an interpreter between those 
suffering the consequences of anti-social 
conditions, and those far removed from 
such suffering and too often oblivious to it. 
But he must keep within easy distance of his 
audience. Power went forth, we are told, 
from St. Simeon Stylites, but he is scarce- 
ly to be considered the patron saint for 
social workers! 
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EDITORIAL 
ORTY-ONE busy people, from thir- 


ty-one cities as widely separated 

as St. Paul, Minn., and New Bed- 
ford, Mass., gathered in New York on 
October 28 and 29 to exchange experiences 
and ideas on the pressing problems of the 
unemployment situation. They discussed 
as freely as the limited time would allow the 
practicability of various emergency meas- 
ures, the desirable relationships between 
public and private agencies in such a crisis 
as this, and the contribution which family 
social workers may justly be expected to 
make to a constructive program for the 
future. The conference was a deliberate 
withdrawal from the scene of action, an 
attempt to get a perspective, to assess the 
value of various methods which, under the 
pressure of immediate need, are being put 
into effect in some of the larger cities. 

We have not the space to give here the 
detailed report of the resulting discussion— 
and only a detailed report would be fair to 
the divergent opinions, the frank criticism 
of experiments which the conference called 
forth. Such a full report will be available 
later on. But there were certain definite 
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by-products, if we may use the word, which 
are significant of the state of mind in which 
our family societies find themselves during 
this, the fourth period of serious widespread 
unemployment since the inception of the 
charity organization movement in _ the 
United States. 

First of all, in the letters which came in 
answer to the tentative suggestion of such 
a conference, as well as in the assembling 
of the delegates themselves, there was a 
recognition of the need of taking time to 
think and plan. The need for action is 
imperative; many times we plan as we act, 
but the need to weigh one possible step 
against another, to envisage with a critical 
eye the path we are following is never more 
imperative than in a time of intense ac- 
tivity. The time spent in such delibera- 
tion, lost though it may seem, is saved a 
hundred fold in the more effective action 
which results. 

This taking account of stock may of 
course be done individually, but a group 
deliberation has a decided advantage in 
the modification of one’s own ideas which 
comes from hearing the experiences and 
criticisms of others. The give and take of 
a face to face discussion, the opportunity 
to argue and think through the arguments of 
those who differ from us result in a clarify- 
ing of vision which letters could never 
bring about. 

We do not mean to imply that the mem- 
bers of the conference came to a conclusive 
agreement as to the best solution of all their 
problems—the varying needs of the indi- 
vidual cities, the different conditions which 
exist in regard to public support and co- 
operation, and relationships with acti- 
vities already under way would preclude 
any wholesale agreement on immediate 
next steps, even if it were desirable. But 
the disagreements as to methods were 
such as inevitably grow out of the individual 
differences in communities themselves, and 
rather emphasized if anything the agree- 
ment on fundamentals which ran like a 
scarlet thread throughout the discussions. 
As never previously, family social workers 
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came together at this conference with a 
clearer vision, a more general acceptance 
of the position which family social work 
societies should take in meeting and pre- 
venting unemployment. No one assumed 
that the family society must bear the full 
responsibility for setting in motion the 
varied machinery to alleviate the situation; 
yet the emphasis on the inter-relation of 
our clients and community conditions was 
unqualified—the recognition that permanent 
good for our clients depends on the best 
possible functioning of the various com- 
munity groups, and that it is no kindness 
either to client or community for the 
family society to assume the initiative or 
prerogative which rightly belongs to one of 
the other groups. This conception of group 
responsibility for meeting a community 
crisis is equally sound as a basis for action 
in normal times, and again and again during 
the two days’ sessions the conference urged 
the necessity of taking no action in an 
emergency which should cripple the accepted 
and desirable functioning of a group or 
agency under normal conditions. 

For instance, in considering the need of 
finding work opportunities for the unem- 
ployed who are under the care of social 
agencies, the conference stressed the point 
that the family agency should not usurp 
the function of an employment bureau, but 
should rather strengthen the latter in every 
way. Furthermore, the social agency must 
remember that the efficiency of the employ- 
ment bureau depends on its success as an 
adjunct to industry, not as an adjunct to 
social agencies; that the latter must not ask 
undue preference in employment for their 
clients on grounds other than those of eco- 


nomic efficiency, for it would be suicidal for 
an employment bureau to give work oppor- 
tunities on any but a business basis. 

Similarly, in the relations between vari- 
ous agencies, public and private, there 
must be a division of work; but agencies 
must be on their guard against any divi- 
sion which, in a period of unemployment, 
uses unemployment as the sole ground of 
division. To say, for instance, that one 
agency in the community—usually the 
public agency—must care for all those who 
seek relief because of unemployment will 
necessitate working out a new basis for 
division when the period of depression is 
past. The oft-recurring questious as to 
supplementing inadequate wages and urg- 
ing workers to take jobs at less than the 
accepted wage brought forth definite agree- 
ment to do nothing which should in any 
way weaken the wage earner’s position 
in industry. 

The conference showed a keener regard 
for the good of the community as a 
whole because of its very willingness for 
the family society to do its utmost to 
meet the emergency but at the same time 
to lessen in no way its efforts to strengthen 
the hands of other agencies in the com- 
munity. With it all, the members of the 
conference voiced their feeling that we must, 
as never before, scrutinize our methods of 
handling the needs of the individuals who 
seek our services, and interpret to the com- 
munity the human cost of unemployment. 
Such convictions as these, carried out in 
the efforts of the coming winter, will at 
least contribute to the thinking which we 
must bring to bear on the measures for pre- 
venting a future period of depression. 


AT TEWKSBURY 


HIS northwest wind means whitecaps on the Bay— 
Two hundred miles to summer and a sea 
Blue-green, intense and unforgetable! 


Four shaded crosswalks cut the little square; 
The sun lies warmer underneath the wall, 
And gray-shawled, lumpy figures cluster round. 
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There’s Ann, she has a foolish face. She sits 
Right in the doorway where you have to speak 
To her. An oily welcome to each visitor, 

And ugly words and scowls for any else. 
Nobody dares not humor Ann. She wears 

A flowered hat with strings for everyday . 

A sort of crippled clown in woman’s dress. 


Across the threshold in the musty dark— 

A brick-floored hall, a room half filled with beds, 
Ferns, potted ferns, and chatter in the room: 

These are the aged sick, unsettled poor 

Of the State. Their eyes turn towards you hopefully, 
Then fade back into listlessness again. 


I spoke to an old woman making lace, 

And found I knew the pasture where she kept 
Her cow; she thinks I know the cellar, too, 
That used to be her home: three elms in front, 
And lilac and syringa on the south— 

The bees and humming birds are all that’s left. 


(I’ve heard a forest burning and I’ve seen 

An arch of black smoke scarlet-lined, the whole 
World else a blur of yellow film, racing 

To swallow up familiar things.) She said 

Her husband had a weak heart and he tried 

To carry water all that afternoon. 

Water or ploughing did no good; their house 

Was in the path . . . The neighbors took them in 
And did for them as long as Henry was 

Alive. . . A married daughter in this State. . . 
The daughter’s husband out of work . . . a fall. . 
Tewksbury the only place for her to go. 


Her daily walk is barefoot through her past, 
Along the clean, hard, gravel road, across 

A field of clover patches and dry stubble, 

To spongy moss and sun-warmed granite rock— 
The millpond where her cow would stop to drink. 


Here in between two strangers’ beds she lives, 
Yet every night she looks out on the Bay— 
The mist, the lights, the shifting beauty there. 
She watches till the Boston boat goes down, 
Then shuts and bolts her door against the world. 
Mary Byers SmitH 


PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZATION IN SMALLER i 
COMMUNITIES—THE FIELD WORK SIDE’ 


DAVID H. HOLBROOK 
Executive Director, American Association for Organizing Family Social Work 


V THAT problems? What communi- missionary aspect of family case work. 








ties? What is the field side? If | What progress is being made in bringing to 
I sense correctly the theme before communities less socially conscious the 
us for discussion, it concerns primarily the professional case work experience of other 


1Given at the Section Meeting of the Family Division iti a little 
of the National Conference of Social Work, Saturday, and usually larger communities, 
June 25, 1921. farther ahead on the road? 
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At the outset let us not delude ourselves 
in imagining that these “other” com- 
munities, where resources of leadership, 
science, skill and local support have been 
marshalled definitely, intelligently and ag- 
gressively in the interest of more normal 
family lives, are free from problems of or- 
ganization and concerned only in a further 
refinement of methods. The problems of 
borough organization in New York City, 
the absence of any private family case work 
agency in a city the size of Detroit, the 
issues and adjustments involved in organiza- 
tion along sectarian lines, the confusion 
incident to the launching of schemes for 
joint financing, and the later perplexing 
questions arising from their administration 
are outstanding illustrations of organization 
problems that are taxing to the limit the 
patience and ingenuity of communities 
rich in leadership and aggressive in spirit. 
The smaller community has no monopoly 
in organization problems. 

Neither should we overlook the very 
practical motive for extension work in 
such an inter-dependent field as family 
work. In supporting field work the vigo- 
rous, progressive community has not only 
the inspiration that goes with the sharing 
of ideals and experience but the added 
incentive of thereby improving in service 
and economy the work among its own fami- 
lies. Better case work in the smaller com- 
munities means some happier families in 
Milwaukee, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Louisville, 
Baltimore, Denver and New Orleans. 

Particularly should it be remarked that 
missionary effort in the interest of family 
social work implies something quite different 
from “‘selling” social service. Dr. Crothers 
points out in terms equally applicable to 
social work the fallacy of attempting to 
“sell” religion. Says he: 

The analogy of salesmanship breaks down almost 
at the start. The salesman has something which his 
customers have not, but which they need or can be made 
to think they need. He must make his goods attractive 
in order to get them off his hands. But you do not want 
to get your religion off your hands. If you happen to 
be of a religious turn of mind you realize that you 


haven’t any surplus for export, and that your neighbor 
is just as near to the source of supplies as you are. 


His religion is better for him than yours would be if 
it were dumped on his home market. All your attempts 
to recommend your wares are from the religious point 
of view an impertinence. Religion is something to be 
shared, it is not something to be sold. 

Missionary effort for a wider use of pro- 
fessional family case work is essentially 
pioneering along boundaries whether ex- 
pressed geographically or sociologically. 
Our theme implies both. Family case work 
has been an urban movement. It is also 
limited to communities that have developed 
a social leadership. (These communities are 
not, of course, always urban.) In the inter- 
est of time, however, we must confine our- 
selves to the problems of the smaller city 
and resist the temptation to wander into 
the new and tremendously stimulating 
field of rural family social work in which lie 
some most interesting organization prob- 
lems. 

If there is any value in the analogy taken 
from the field of religious propaganda, if 
we have at once sensed the idealism and 
devotion of the social missionary and realize 
to the full that the work is one of sharing 
rather than selling social service, let us 
also avoid the pitfall of an illustration run 
into the ground and hasten to change our 
metaphor to one drawn from our own field. 
For the first and lasting impression made on 
every one coming in contact with field work 
is of each community as individual as a 
case, with each its peculiar background, its 
characteristic tone and spirit, and its own 
expression of ideals. Says an early field 
report of one worker, “There seem to be 
no common problems of outstanding impor- 
tance in these eight places.” And one 
agrees as he catches glimpses of societies 
waiting for secretaries to be trained; others 
trying to get along with underpaid, super- 
annuated souls in charge of limited relief 
programs; in a city calling itself “the 
richest of its size in the world” one organi- 
zation attempting to do practically all the 
social work in the community, including 
institutional, and doing none of it well; 
another in the throes of a centralization-of- 
agencies program; societies led by untrained 
workers of native ability and courage but 
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handicapped by lack of training; a depart- 
mental society with a loosely articulated 
program; a society facing a crisis, due to the 
disbanding of another organization that 
had always provided the funds for relief; a 
community considering the establishment 
of a confidential exchange; another perfect- 
ing relationships with the county officials; 
another keen for a thorough-going survey. 

Truly a confusing picture alike to us and 
to the field worker as he first encounters 
these situations demanding attention. In- 
stinctively he feels his need for a technique 
in approach, diagnosis and treatment of 
communities as carefully worked out as 
that of the case worker. How to interpret 
the dominant community influences and 
their relations to each other, whether they 
be old families, leading industries, religious 
groups or others; how to catch sympathet- 
ically the community spirit and tone wheth- 
er slow and sure, up and down, easy to 
arouse, transitional, devoid of social think- 
ing, or just indifferent; how to discriminate 
between civic and social consciousness; 
how to guard against the zealot for one 
cause; how to estimate the mental processes 
of the various groups—the impatient, the 
overcautious, the unrepresentative; how to 
meet peculiar prejudices of race, creed, 
provincialism; how to discover previous 
work of other national organizations! And 
when he undertakes his diagnosis of existing 
case work organization then indeed does he 
summon all his ingenuity in the effort to 
approach most sympathetically those who 
must be assured sooner or later that the 
function of the outsider is not one of inter- 
ference, but is rather to assist in a co-opera- 
tive effort to join soul and vision with system 
and efficiency. What does the community 
think of the family work being done? Aré 
there local grudges against the responsible 
group? Who are behind the movement? 
Are they strong or weak? Do they lack 
leadership? Is there a leader present but 
undiscovered? Is the group without in- 
fluence? Is there a one-man domination? 
Is there present a new personality infusing 
life into a dead board? Are other agencies 
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doing case work and how seriously do they 
and the community regard their case work? 
Has some new and inferior agency started 
due to lack of appreciation of what the 
family work society is doing? Such are a 
few of the questions pressing for an early 
answer on the field worker seeking to serve 
the cause of better family work in every 
These questions are more 

For granted 
value of the 


community. 
easily stated than answered. 
an expert diagnosis, the 
advice and treatment will naturally vary in 
proportion to the experience as well as the 
ability of the field worker. It is hard enough 
to tell what is the matter, but it is still more 
difficult to know what needs to be done. 
Only constant dealing with field problems 
develops the ability to recognize real rather 
than superficial symptoms and the knack of 
getting all concerned to take the next step 
with confidence. 

One other early impression of the field 
worker that speedily develops into a settled 
opinion and later determines a policy is the 
influence of family social work established 
in one city, particularly if it be a large one, 
on the social work in neighboring communi- 
ties. It is common experience to find or- 
ganizations curiously similar in construc- 
tion in certain parts of the country, whose 
names and structure may be traced to the 
society in the larger city in this particular 
area. An extreme illustration is that of a 
city that while protesting its “difference,” 
permitted a family society to suffer for 
thirty years under the earliest (and un- 
amended) constitution of the nearby large 
society. 

Furthermore, the fundamentals and spirit 
of case work suffer if the work of the nearest 
large society is poor. The field worker soon 
finds his advice quite naturally interpreted 
in terms of the nearby larger society—for 
surely they must know, reasons the visitor 
from the smaller city. “So one contends,” 
says a field worker, “‘not only against poor 
standards per se but against poor standards 
which the observer has assumed to be good 
standards because the nearby larger city 
has no better.” 
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This very natural reaction between com- 
munities is at once a justification for or- 
ganized field work and a basis for its strate- 
gy. For the interest of one community in 
the experience of others means fundamental- 
ly a desire to do things in the best possible 
way and the true mission of the field worker 
is so to organize and direct that interest as 
to make it serve its real purpose. A settled 
policy of field work, therefore, particularly in 
the newer sections of the country, is to 
devote a considerable proportion of time to 
strengthening and undertaking the initial 
development of family social work societies 
in communities which are strategic centers 
of influence over large areas of country. 
“When I go to A—,” writes an earnest soul 
in a small western community, “I want to 
call at the Association there and perhaps 
will be able to get ideas that can be used in 
our society here.” Perhaps, but—well, 
what is your prophecy? A— is a boom city 
boasting of a population that is nearly forty 
times the size of the community ten years 
ago. Extremes of wealth and poverty 
abound. Handsome public and fine office 
buildings, together with palatial homes 
express wonderful prosperity; and tin can 
or tar paper shacks on the outskirts shelter 
the host of the luckless who have flocked in, 
searching for fortune. There are no housing 
ordinances. “Life is hectic,’’ reports the 
field worker. ‘‘Looseness of ties that ought 
to be strong is the outstanding problem 
even among the average wage earning 
classes,” says a local social worker. Di- 
vorces bear a startling ratio to marriages. 
Truly it is a situation calling for a fully 
developed organization of the virile and 
constructive social forces in the community, 
with a well organized family work society 
as an important factor and a high standard 
of case work a necessity. 

Unfortunately our inquiring friend would 
find only a single agency attempting to cover 
almost the entire field of social work. He 
would find an executive committee which 
had been in continuous office since the 
organization of the society (when the city 
was a village) and which assumed little 


active responsibility beyond an annual 
endorsement of the work of the secretary; 
an annual meeting attended by a handful of 
people; and a rather remarkable man as 
secretary, quite untrained, unbusinesslike 
in his methods, and in a situation that had 
entirely outgrown him. To this man, re- 
garded as the social worker of this large city, 
does the neighboring smaller community 
naturally turn for advice if nothing is done 
to bring to it the well understood experience 
of successful family work societies in com- 
munities more advanced in constructive 
social effort. And even if it is possible for a 
field worker occasionally to serve directly 
this and the many other small cities that 
are industrially and socially dependent on 
A— for leadership and example, so long as 
inadequate organization and low standards 
prevail in the larger city just so long will 
it be a reactionary force in its area of in- 
fluence. In a very real sense the problem of 
the small community must first be met 
in the neighboring large city. 

Usually the field worker is limited to 
observation and consultation visits but 
frequently nothing short of a thorough sur- 
vey of all social agencies in the center city 
will serve the needs of the surrounding 
area. Such a procedure in A— was clearly 
the economical and natural approach to 
better family social work in that section 
of the country. This required a relatively 
large investment of time and effort on the 
part of a national agency, which can only be 
justified by the indirect effects on the smaller 
neighboring communities. 

An interesting experiment in community 
neighborliness in the interest of better 
family social work is the recent organization 
of the Ohio Council of Family Social Work 
Societies with its special reciprocal arrange- 
ment for field service by a staff member of a 
national agency. In Tennessee the program 
for better family social work centers around 
Memphis, Nashville, Knoxville and Chatta- 
nooga with the societies in these cities en- 
listed in a plan for quietly stirring the inter- 
est in the neighboring smaller communities, 
inviting executives and others interested to 
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make to the larger cities visits lasting from 
one day to several weeks and generally 
urging the importance of training and com- 
munity education. The relatively smaller 
distances between communities in the 
eastern states have made possible meetings 
of societies in regional groups. All these 
plans testify to progress made in organizing 
the influence of communities on each other 
whether they be large or small. The Wis- 
consin State Conference of Social Work, 
whose director is to lead in the discussion 
of this paper, represents still another type 
of state organization for better social service. 
From the family social work viewpoint, 
it is pioneering in its earliest stages—trail- 
blazing as it were. 

Sometimes social service instead of busi- 
ness is booming. Such was the case in C—, 
an old-established city with a particularly 
lively group of young men intensely but 
vaguely interested in social work. The 
more than two score plants of the boom 
period of twenty years earlier had dwindled 
to less than a half dozen. The big fortunes 
had been made and the industry of the 
community had become static and uninspir- 
ing. Nearly a decade ago a poorly or- 
ganized and undemocratically supported 
Associated Charities had lived for two 
ineffective years. Organization for other 
social work was not even conspicuous—to 
put it mildly. Suddenly appears this virile 
demand for a dash into a social work pro- 
gram, several organizations rivalling each 
other in “boosting” for a clearing-house 
and a chest with little to clear and not much 
besides money out of which to make up a 
federation. Whether the quick organiza- 
tion job that followed will really take root 
and grow remains to be seen. The field 
worker says: 


I have never met more cordial and eager citizens, or, 
I may add, citizens more ignorant on the subject of 
modern social work. ac ta I could find no 
one who had had experience with a family social work 
society. The value of that had to be sold! ‘ 
I was amazed at the rapid way in which the chairman 
put through questions that it was supposed would 
arouse opposition. I pictured to them the social 
worker, heading up a bureau, not duplicating the work 
of any — society (they all breathed easier after 
that), but investigating, referring and calling con- 
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ferences. I proposed an adequate salary for the worker 
and no relief budget to be raised. . . The 
new secretary there will have a wonderful pioneer job 
among a co-operative people. 


Just at present there are many communi- 
ties where neither business nor family social 
work are booming. Such a combination— 
industrial depression and low grade case 
work—is apt to mean an opportunity for 
reshaping a hitherto hopeless organization. 
The shock of the unemployment crisis 
reveals the organization’s total inadequacy 
as a relief agency and makes possible the 
attempt to develop a full grown family 
work society. From the former to the latter 
in a few months was the experience in E— 
where an emergency citizens’ committee, 
made up of key people, gave a field worker 
carte blanche, asking only recommendations 
as to how to handle the present problems 
and at the same time build for the future. 
The swiftness of the transition is uncon- 
sciously revealed in the preliminary report 
of this citizens’ committee. A single page 
is large enough to contain both an appre- 
ciative recognition of the faithful labors of 
two “experienced ladies” who for years 
have distributed relief to less than a hundred 
families in a city of 100,000 population and 
also the conclusion that the Associated 
Charities is now “far beyond its depth.” 
When the newly appointed secretary ar- 
rives—‘‘experienced and with an established 
record of success’’—he will come to a com- 
munity that, according to one of its citizens, 
“never fails to do its part but always waits 
for the emergency before acting.” 

This story of sudden development in E— 
gives only half the picture, for, without the 
presence of several far sighted people in 
positions of influence, including the presi- 
dent of the Associated Charities, the execu- 
tive secretary of the Red Cross, and a few 
public spirited citizens, no adequate plans 
would have been a likelihood. And if the 
field worker had not been thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the situation through earlier 
and apparently fruitless visits, no such 
constructive planning would have resulted. 
“IT spent strenuous days trying to discover a 
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leader,” says the report of the earlier visit. 
“The men have let social work alone”’ was 
the early diagnosis. And yet these men are 
among the leaders who finally study the 
situation, enlist the services of the field 
worker, provide for a budget increased many 
times from its original figure, subscribe to 
the proposition that social work has evolved 
along definite and scientific lines, express 
the hope that what they call the temporary 
emergency organization shall grow into a 
permanent work redounding to the benefit 
of the entire community, and secure a 
person from whom they can reasonably 
expect competent leadership in realizing 
their ideals. 

Other influences rather than emergencies 
create opportunities for field service to 
societies in need of reshaping. A society at 
H— applies for membership in a national 
organization and its truly thoughtful board 
members are thereby impressed not only 
with their ineligibility due to the presence 
of an untrained and untrainable secretary, 
but also with their need for a radical change 
in policy if they are really to meet the com- 
munity’s needs. A chance meeting between 
a field worker and an energetic and able 
secretary of a Chamber of Commerce com- 
mittee on charity results in plans for a 
democratic organization at R— with an 
opportunity for further training for the 
worker this summer. Wherever through 
accident or by design comes the break in the 
status quo of a society suffering from arrested 
growth, incompetent leadership, unrepre- 
sentative board membership, unprogres- 
sive standards, et cetera, et cetera, there 
lies the opportunity for joining to the com- 
munity’s own resources of leadership the 
experience and wisdom of the trained field 
worker. 

New construction is another field task. 
How to aid the few determined pioneer 
souls to enlarge their group? How to secure 
and present a body of local facts as a basis 
for enlisting community effort? How to 
organize a steering committee? What 
publicity to use? How to answer the stock 
objection against a trained worker? How to 


make clear the relation to the nurse, other 
agencies, and the public department? When 
to bring in the outside person to assist? 
The budget? The first board of directors? 
The organizing meeting? The raising of 
funds? The securing of a trained secretary? 
These questions and many others claim the 
interest and tax the ingenuity of all con- 
cerned. It was so in the city of C—, 
described above, with its group of social 
service boomers. It was so in F—, where 
a small nucleus of newly arrived but in- 
fluential citizens determined that an air- 
tight, close corporation of older families 
should be deprived of their visionless monop- 
oly of social responsibility. G—, with its 
community split in factions—in religion, 
society and politics—had its own peculiar 
set of organization problems; and J— 
never did get started. 

Two other groups of field problems have 
been aptly described as “‘heaving societies 
out of deep ruts, a wheel at a time” and 
“‘just putting down a few planks and other 
apparatus for use later on when the real 
job can be tackled with the help of the 
neighbors.’ The former means such terrific 
tasks as getting a stenographer installed here 
and a clerk there, a man introduced as a 
member in a board hitherto sacred to wom- 
en, or a division of labor among board mem- 
bers in a departmentalized society. Q— 
needed a plank in the shape of a suggestion 
for a budget segregating health from family 
work. For the day will surely come when 
the local Community Chest will discover 
that the family work society there is putting 
on a health campaign and maintaining a 
nurse although there are two other health 
agencies in the community. 

Running through experiences already 
referred to are many threads that might 
themselves serve as the main pattern about 
which to weave our thoughts. Merely to 
mention boards of directors brings at once 
to mind the unwieldy board of fifty mem- 
bers, the unrepresentative board, the one- 
man board, the no man board, the no woman 
board, the board that is too far away from 
the work, the board that insists on settling 
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every administrative detail, and, most en- 
couraging to find, the well organized board 
that is alive to its problems. 

Another group of problems is suggested by 
each mention of the secretary or worker. 
One of the most hopeful aspects of field 
work is the constant discovery of the dia- 
mond-in-the-rough type of worker. Refer- 
ence has been made to several such, but 
complete, if you will, the picture by assessing 
the following possibilities for leadership. 
The field worker writes: 

It seems worth while to spend a little time describing 
the much-maligned Miss W. She owns to fifty-nine 
years, but a close observer would credit her with forty 
or forty-five. She is quiet, unassuming, intelligent— 
with a keen sense of humor. She is essentially human, 
with a large amount of shrewd common sense. She 
lets other people do most of the talking, but listens with 
keen sympathy. As to her work, she let me read some 
of her records, chosen at random. All the records 
showed over-visiting without any definite plan for 
family rehabilitation; but they also showed a keen 
knowledge of human nature and an earnest desire to 
bring out the family’s possibilities and to do construc- 
tive work. There seems to be no question but that the 
Associated Charities occupies a perfectly dignified 
position in the community, but it is essentially a one- 
man job. The directors leave everything to Miss W. 
The directors are re-elected from year to year and 
there seems little hope of getting new blood on the 
Board. Miss W is beginning to realize the danger of 
the situation, but I doubt if she will be able to energize 
the community. It is there that her lack of training 
shows—she just doesn’t know how. My one hope is 
that she may eventually seek our help and advice in 
some of the problems I discussed with her. 


Still more encouraging are prospects in an 
eastern small town which is reported by a 
rather critical field worker as being “‘justly 
proud of the work the Associated Charities 
has done in the last four years. The secre- 
tary, though untrained, is a woman of 
ability and courage. They have raised their 
budget without undue effort, and are actual- 
ly meeting the needs of the community. 
The secretary and board seemed favorable 
to my suggestions of training for her and a 
wider use of committees.” : 

Not for lack of illustration need we fail 
to mention the field worker himself as an 
organization problem. Every successful 
worker is haunted by the spectres of his 
own failures that return to plague him as 
organization problems: Too ready accep- 
tance of the wrong person’s viewpoint; 
failure to do plenty of listening rather than 
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talking; inability to disguise, when necessa- 
ry, his ignorance of unessentials; lack of 
adaptability in meeting different types of 
people; unwillingness to bide his time, 
These and many other defects in personality, 
training or experience have prevented or 
delayed otherwise promising plans for 
treatment. Assuming a fundamental knowl- 
edge and enthusiasm for family work, there 
still remains to be tested as among the sine 
qua non of a prospective field worker many 
qualifications without which he will indeed 
become his own outstanding organization 
problem. The ability to make quick con- 
tacts, unhesitatingly and willingly to efface 
his own personality, to suspend judgment, 
to seize the real opportunities, to endure 
physical inconvenience and even hardship, 
to encounter ignorance, lethargy,  self- 
content and still retain an abounding faith 
in human nature and the possibility of its 
better adjustment, to safeguard the spirit of 
growth in the midst of the disciplinary 
influence of organization—these are some 
of the tests to be met by him who seeks to 
assist communities in solving organization 
problems. 


““PHILANTHROPIC 
DOUBTS” 


HE following letter from Mrs. Cor- 

nelia James Cannon (author of “Phil- 

anthropic Doubts,” The Atlantic 
Monthly, September, 1921) to the secretary 
of the New Bedford Family Welfare Society 
was printed in the New Bedford Sunday 
Standard, November 13, 1921: 

“TI am sorry to be unable to come to 
the meeting next Monday, because I 
had hoped to emphasize to the friends 
of your association the fact that the transi- 
tion from the private to the public re- 
sponsibility for amelioration of social ills 
is not a matter of a moment, that it re- 
quires slow, careful preparation, a realign- 
ment of both the public and private groups, 
and can not be attempted until the whole 
matter has been thought through and a 
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full understanding of all the elements in- 
volved holds out some promise that the 
end sought will be attained. 

“Meanwhile the responsibility of all 
of us who are interested in the reduction 
of human suffering and human injustice 
lies, not in abandoning the private organi- 
zations which are meeting a real need, but 
in soberly studying that need and the private 
effort to cope with it and see how the two 
can be worked out in harmony with the 
ideals of democracy. One of the responses 
to my paper, ‘Philanthropic Doubts,’ most 
painful to me, has been the readiness of 
people to give up private effort without 
consideration of the fact that laying down 


the burden which they have been carrying 
is no achievement, indeed is a disloyalty 
to their humanitarianism unless they im- 
mediately devise some method of reassum- 
ing that burden as a part of a new program 
of social improvement. The private or- 
ganization today offers opportunity to the 
thoughtful to train themselves in the 
ideals and conduct of citizenship, to re- 
orient their private organization in pre- 
paration for the public assumption of 
responsibility, and preserve the private 
organization free to carry on its own le- 
gitimate work of demonstration and ex- 
periment on happier ways of living to- 
gether.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


EW Homes ror Otp: S. P. Breckinridge: 

Harper and Brothers, New York, 1921. 350 pp. 

This book is one of a series of studies which 
describe methods of Americanization as carried on by 
various agencies. The series deals with the immigrant 
in the different aspects of his life in the new country; 
this volume describes him in his home setting. 

The author handles with sure touch the chapters 
telling of the foreign-born individual, his handicaps 
and problems, and presents a striking picture of his 
needs. She writes less convincingly in her description 
of present methods of meeting those needs by agencies 
now in the field. 

The book is of practical value to family case workers 
who will allow room for individual differences behind 
racial and national characteristics. The immigrant 
family is particularized, and valuable hints are given of 
tendencies and traits which help to a better under- 
standing of the different nationalities and stimulate 
the reader to further study along the lines suggested. 
We are made to see certain of the handicaps confront- 
ing the foreign-born house mother as she takes up her 
life in this country. In the first place there are the 
difficulties incidental to the new way of living; in many 
instances a city tenement becomes the hbme of a family 
which formerly lived in a shack in rural surroundings. 
In the shack the family at least had privacy within its 
own group; in the tenement there is no privacy—fellow 
tenants share the building and, oftentimes, lodgers 
share the tenement. In the old country plumbing and 
sanitation were unknown, the family wash day was a 
social and festive occasion celebrated with one’s neigh- 
bors by the side of a running stream. In view of these 
circumstances it is not to be wondered at that the 
house mother needs instruction in the care of a house 
and in the use of its modern conveniences. 


Another difficulty is presented in our currency 
system which is entirely new to the foreigner. In 
many instances he is accustomed to trading in kind, 
to paying for commodities in garden truck, and has 
no sense of the value of money, even aside from his 
lack of familiarity with our particular currency. Fur- 
thermore he comes from a land where the United 
States is regarded as a Mecca of wealth, the very fact 
of his migration marks him as prosperous and he is 
beset by appeals for money from relatives left behind, 
from his village church, from acquaintances and friends 
who have no conception of what he is facing in the new 
country—of his efforts to learn the language, to secure 
and hold a job, to live within his income, to save. He 
has a strong, innate desire to own his home and is con- 
sequently beset by land sharks who try to sell him 
swampy land and impose upon his ignorance of money 
values even as tradespeople impose upon his wife in 
her struggles to comprehend this country’s products 
and to buy economically and well. In this connection 
the author touches on the lure of the trading stamp 
and the bargain counter and the exploitation of the 
susceptible foreign-born customer by unscrupulous 
dealers; also on the fact that these abuses have led 
to the opening of small green-grocery stores in foreign 
neighborhoods, which tend to make the colony still 
more isolated and self-sufficient, and to eliminate 
outside contacts with other groups—contacts badly 
needed in the education of the immigrant. 

The care and upbringing of children is a difficult 
problem for the foreign-born family. In the old coun- 
try parental law was supreme; in the new surroundings 
children quickly come to feel that their parents are 
old-fashioned in their views, ignorant of the customs 
and language, back numbers in every sense of the word. 
This, of course, has a demoralizing and undermining 
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effect on family life and tends to estrange parents 
and children: 


It is not intended to assert that there were no prob- 
lems with young people in the old country 
The point is that there the mother knew what standards 
she was to maintain and had, moreover, the backing 
of a homogeneous group to help her. In this country 
not only is she herself a stranger, uncertain of herself, 
not sure whether to try to maintain the standards of 
her home or those that seem to prevail here, but the 
community of which she is a part is far from being a 
homogeneous group and has apparently conflicting 
standards. The immigrant mother, then, has to decide 
what standards she will try to maintain. 


It is at this point—the point of adjustment of the 
foreign-born citizen to his new surroundings—that 
Miss Breckinridge believes our community life to 
have failed. She considers that more effort should 
be made to understand the problem—from the angle 
of the immigrant—and that then some new method 
of education should be worked out, suited to the need. 
She points out the fact that it is often impossible for 
the foreign mother to attend night school regularly, 
that the system of teaching is rigid, inelastic, not 
adapted to the mind of the immigrant, who in many 
instances cannot read or write his own language, and 
that—for the women at least—home teaching is 
practically a necessity. 

Foreign organizations of this country have advanced 
further than have public or private institutions in 
working out ways for the education of the immigrant. 
Many of the former started with programs of sick 
and death benefits, help in nursing, care of children 
and housework, but have broadened to include the 
teaching of English, American cooking and sewing 
and the education of women to duties of citizenship. 
Miss Breckinridge believes that the great need at 
present is for some agency which shall still further 
stimulate the foreign organizations, and keep them 
abreast of the progressive thinking of social welfare 
agencies—along lines of education, recreation, dietetics, 
hygiene, etc.,—in order that this message may ulti- 
mately reach the foreign-born citizen through the 
channel that is most accessible to him. She com- 
ments favorably upon the educational work already 
undertaken by social settlements, by the International 
Institute of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
and to a limited extent by federal agencies, and out- 
lines a plan (which has received the endorsement of 
these organizations) for the development of training 
methods for teachers, calculated to increase the supply 
of teachers and teaching material suited to the task 
of educating the foreign-born. 

The last chapter of the book is on family case 
work. It describes some of the difficulties in the path 
of the case worker as she attempts to deal with the 
foreign-born family, and in accordance with accepted 
principles of case work emphasizes the importance 
of a knowledge of the family’s background and of its 
condition in normal times. The language difficulty 
is noted and stress laid upon the fact that this must 
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be overcome, either by means of the interpreter, the 
foreign-language speaking visitor or the American 
visitor who has mastered the foreign tongue. At 
various points in this last chapter we are led to doubt 
the author’s familiarity with recent developments 
in the case work field, as for example in the following 
comment on the home economics visitor: “The visiting 
housekeeper is usually trained for one phase of her 
work only—either as a case worker or as a home 
economics expert.” Again, she limits the field of family 
case work to include only those families in need of 
material aid. 

In conclusion, Miss Breckinridge advocates the 
organization of a “‘national agency for public assist- 
ance” and goes on to say that the home service work 
of the American National Red Cross constituted such 
an agency during the period of the world war. She 
refers three times to the American Association for 
Organizing Family Social Work! but seems to lack a 
clear conception of its function in relation to member 
societies and to family social work in this country. 
A questionnaire, sent independently by the author 
to member societies of the American Association, 
brought replies from 61 societies and revealed what 
seemed to her a somewhat discouraging situation as 
to the way in which family case work is meeting the 
need of the immigrant family today. 

The book as a whole is refreshing and stimulating. 
It presents a clear picture of the needs of our foreign- 
born families and throws new light on the immigra- 


tion problem. 
Heten P. Kempton 


OW Muvcu Suatt I Give? Lilian Brandt. 
The Frontier Press, 100 West 21 Street, New 
York, 1921. 153 pp. 

Miss Brandt has answered the question so wise- 
ly, and withal so delightfully, that whoever starts 
reading this book is not likely to lay it aside until 
he has reached the last page. It is an excellent piece 
of work. Subject matter, style, and typography are 
thoroughly satisfying. 

Particularly interesting is the chapter upon “How 
Much We Do Give,” with its tabulation of contribu- 
tions reported in the income tax returns, and the 
chapters upon the “Answers of the Past,” with the 
description of the attitude of the Babylonians, the 
Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Jews, the 
early Christians, toward giving. These and the other 
chapters in the book are presented in such an interest- 
ing way that one forgets how easy it would have been 
to produce out of all this material a most dull and 
laborious volume. 

The size, binding, and make-up (except for a mistake 
in the position of the heading of Chapter V, and two 
or three slips in the transfer from galley proof to page 
proof) are attractive. Altogether this is a book which 

1Page 281, as “American Association for Family 


Welfare Work,” and pages 7 and 310 as “American 
Association for Social Work with Families.” 
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anybody who has anything to do with the raising or 
giving of money to social work will greatly profit 
by and enjoy. 


K. pe S. 


IND Deeps: A story of Love and Luck as Told 
by Rosie Cooper: William Slavens McNutt. 
The Metropolitan, September, 1921. 

“There was a dance down to the Oliver Settlement 
House one night, and a lot of us girls was there. You 
know how it is with places like that: They give you 
a good time and all like that but always they got 
to tell you something that’s good for you. Some of 
the girls get sore and don’t go because they do like 
that. I never pay no attention to it. The way I 
look at it is like this: Such people like is in them places 
want to do you some good. Ain’t that right? Sure! 
They got to have you come where they are or they 
can’t do you no good can they? No! Well then, they 
give you some kind of a good time like a dance or 
something like that and don’t charge you nothing 
for it so you'll come to get the good time and then 
they'll do you some good while you’re there. The way 
I look at it is this: They give you the good time free 
and it don’t hurt me any to let them do me some good. 
I don’t have to pay any attention to what they do if 
I don’t want to. I don’t have to be like what they 
say for me to be, but it don’t hurt me to leave them say 
it does it? No! That’s what they give me the good 
time for so they can say how they want me to be and 
the way I look at it it’s no more than right if I take 
the good time free I should let them say what they 
want to say. 

“The night they had this dance there was a lady there 
who spoke a piece. I like her better than most that 
speaks because her piece wasn’t so long as most and 
we could get back and dance again. I forget what her 
name was now but the piece was about doing a kind 
deed. I forget now just what she said about it but it 
was something about how if you done a kind deed right 
along regular every day it was lucky or something like 
that. It kind of stuck in my mind in a kind of a way. 
I didn’t remember just what she said and yet I kind 
of did too. I didn’t remember the words of course, but 
I kind of remembered what she meant. I don’t know 
how I come to remember it. Mostly I forget such 
things right away when people tell me how I should be 
good. Maybe I remembered this because the lady told 
it so short. I never listened to nobody say a piece like 
that that was so short. So I kind of remembered it. 

“Going home, after, I got thinking about it. I 
thought maybe I would try it. I never could get lucky. 
I had tried horseshoes and rabbit feets and had my 
fortune told and done all kinds of things that people said 
was lucky but it never did me a bit of good. I thought 
maybe I would try doing some kind deeds and see if I 
could get lucky. It seemed kind of foolish because I 
knew lots of lucky people that never did kind deeds, 
but anyhow I thought maybe I would try it. 


“The next morning I made up my mind I would try 
it and see what happened. The way I looked at it was 
like this: I could do kind deeds for awhile and as long 
as I did not loan some money to anybody it would not 
cost me anything and then if it did not make me lucky 
I would not be out anything anyhow. Then if it did 
make me lucky why I could keep on doing it.” 

(To learn how the “luck” worked read the rest of 
the story in The Metropolitan, September, 1921, but 
the real story for the social worker is given above.) 


OVERTY anv Depenvency: John Lewis Gillin, 
Ph. D. Century Company, New York, 1921. 
685 pp. 

Dr. Gillin collected and organized this material with 
university students of sociology primarily in mind. 
This does not, however, bar that larger audience of 
students in action—social workers—from sharing in 
his findings. It is in terms of the needs of the latter 
group that this comment is drafted. 

Social workers know less than they should about 
historical attitudes toward poverty and dependency, 
about the historical development of increasingly en- 
lightened treatment. They will find these data help- 
fully assembled from a wide range of sources, in Parts 
I, II, and III. Social workers know less than they are 
constantly needing to know about special classes of 
dependents, the subject matter of Part IV. They will 
hope to find in this section help in the solving of the 
difficult adjustment problems involved in dealing with 
the insane, unmarried mothers, aged dependents and 
all the rest, and they will be in a measure disappointed. 
A quantitative study of any dependent group followed 
by be it ever so inclusive a discussion of the existing 
or pending laws and machinery for providing care for 
that group, leaves one substantial section of the social 
worker’s problem untouched. Social workers wish 
they knew what makes one individual break under a 
set of circumstances that leaves another untouched; 
they need to know why one man holds his job in a 
crisis of unemployment while another loses his in an 
industry sadly undermanned, why some of us get well 
when doctors have virtually given us up while some of 
us stay sick when doctors have pronounced us cured. 
Social workers need to understand the make-up, the 
psychology, of each individual within the dependent 
group. Dr. Gillin does not help them here, but he 
gives them in concise, easily handled form a series of 
group studies where facts and figures furnish a founda- 
tion for better understanding of the present day prob- 
lems. 

Part V deals with preventive agencies and methods. 
It is virtually a book in itself. In interpreting social- 
ized relief, neighborliness, education, religion, Dr. 
Gillin gives his own social philosophy. Probably 
exigencies of space demanded a briefer treatment of 
these topics than their many-sidedness seems to re- 
quire. In some instances he has not based his con- 
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clusions on the most recent data. If the discussion of 
organized charity could have been dealt with in terms 
of 1921 it would have been given a richer interpreta- 
tion. I doubt whether Mr. Devine would define his 
“essential principles” now as he framed them in 
1904. 

The study as a whole is a useful reference book. It 
cannot and should not be read at one sitting. Much 
of its value must rest in the reader’s own interpretation 


of the voluminous content. The topics for further 
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study listed at the end of each chapter add to its reach 


and suggest collateral reading. 
Marcaret Lear 
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